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The New Empire Partnership. By PERCY HURD and Archi- 
bald Hurd. London, John Murray, 1915. — xvii, 322 pp. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Percy Hurd, as editor of the Cana- 
dian Gazette (London) , and as London correspondent of The Montreal 
Star, has been accepted in England as one of the foremost authorities 
on Canadian questions and on the relations of Great Britain with 
Canada and the other oversea dominions. For almost as long, Mr. 
Archibald Hurd has been recognized as an authority on questions affect- 
ing the navy and imperial defense. There is no indication which 
author is responsible for each of the nine chapters in The New Empire 
Partnership, but success marks the collaboration ; and the book is of 
special interest today, not only from the views and suggestions that are 
advanced, but also because it is likely to be the forerunner of other 
books dealing with the closer relations of Great Britain and the oversea 
dominions due to the war, and with the inevitable post-bellum readjust- 
ment of these relations on a permanent basis. The purpose of the 
authors is to examine how far the war has carried the new partnership 
of empire as regards defense and commerce, and to indicate the lines 
of policy which flow most naturally from the experience now being 
gained while Great Britain and the oversea dominions are working 
together to meet a grave common peril. 

In discussing the question of defense as it must be organized after 
the war, the authors review the naval policy of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia as these were developed after 1909. These policies resulted in 
the establishment of local navies, which were at the call of the imperial 
government as soon as war began. The naval policies of the Liberal 
and Conservative governments of Canada are also reviewed with con- 
siderable detail. The policy of the Laurier government was a local navy 
under the control at all times of the Dominion government ; that of 
the Conservative government was a contribution of #35 ,000,000 to 
pay the cost of building and equipping three capital ships which were 
to be added to the imperial navy. There was a change of government 
in 191 1 that resulted in the Laurier plan being discarded by the new 
administration. But the plan of the Conservative government failed 
because the navy bill was rejected by the hold-over Liberal majority in 
the Senate. Local navies, in accordance with the policies of New Zea- 
land and Australia, and with the Laurier program of 1910, receive no 
endorsement from the authors, who insist that the war has emphasized 
once more the unity of the seas, and also the truth that if the seas are 
to be commanded by the British there must be one imperial navy, 
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representing one system of training and permanently under some form 
of central control. 

To support their views on the trade question the authors present in 
tabular form the increases in trade between Great Britain and the 
oversea dominions in the first year of the war, and insist that a com- 
parison of Great Britain's trade with other countries during this period 
emphasizes the superlative value of empire trade in times of difficulty. 
They are advocates of inter-imperial trade, based on preferences for 
dominion imports into the United Kingdom similar to those existing 
for British imports in the dominions in recent years, beginning with 
the tariff enacted at Ottawa in 1897. They take satisfaction in the 
fact that since the war began, the Treasury has sanctioned loans 
to the oversea dominions, while sanction for the floating of foreign 
loans has been withheld. 

For the first time in our generation the vital principle of the family before 
the foreigner was accepted by the British Treasury. . . . Under the pres- 
sure of war conditions we reverted in fact to the financial paternalism which 
marked the internal relations of the Empire in the days before the domin- 
ions held their own purse strings, before self-government had ended their 
direct dependence upon the credit of the home government. . . . Fighting 
together for a common end we are also learning to trade together. Effec- 
tive co-operation in defense carries with it co-operation in commerce. 

What direction it is hoped this new co-operation will take as soon 
as the war is at an end is suggested by a remark on an earlier page. 
There the authors recall the tariff controversy in Great Britain which 
was begun by Chamberlain in 1903 ; and with evident regret record the 
fact that the preponderating party in the United Kingdom — the Liberal 
free traders and the Conservative free traders — believed it would be the 
beginning of the end of the British Empire if England adopted in trade 
the maxim that " charity begins at home, and that the family is more 
than the foreigner." " But," they note with evident satisfaction, 
" war breaks down many of the maxims of peace, and before our armies 
had actually taken the field an Empire preference was established in 
British trade as well as in British finance." 

Apart from its value as a contribution to the current discussion of 
the relations of Great Britain with the oversea dominions at the end of 
the war, The New Empire Partnership is noteworthy for another rea- 
son. It embodies a good survey of the relations that had developed 
from 1840 to the beginning of the war, between Great Britain and 
her oversea dominions. There are several histories of the granting of 
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representative and responsible government to the dominions, but there 
has long been wanting a book from which could be learned exactly 
what were the relations between Great Britain and Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa in the year the war began, 
as regards such matters as tariff preferences, imperial defense, and 
diplomacy so far as it affected the right of the dominions to make their 
own commercial treaties. These relations and their origin are well 
described in The New Empire Partnership. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Men of the Old Stone Age, their Environment, Life and Art. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1915.— xxvi, 544 pp. 

The term " prehistoric" has changed its meaning in the twentieth 
century, and indeed as a technical term has well-nigh lost any meaning 
at all. Archeologists working over the remains of the classical cul- 
tures of the Mediterranean have pushed back the confines of knowl- 
edge, to fill in the outlines of that dim past which Niebuhr and 
Schliemann indicated when there was little to fall back upon but a 
critical sense and a creative imagination. Babylonian and Egyptian 
archeology have given us real history for many centuries of what was 
prehistoric from the days of Herodotus to ours. Pit dwellings and 
lake- or bog-villages in central Europe and Britain have revealed the 
character of that northern world of which the classical authors knew 
so little. So the scope of ancient history is no longer bounded by the 
literary sources of the antique writers. It now depends almost more 
upon the chance remains to be found by the spade than upon the 
familiar texts — at least as those texts were formerly expounded. But 
if history has ceased to be confined by the literate sources in the 
classical and oriental fields, it has also begun, as it were, at the begin- 
ning, and taken up the task of deciphering the origins, not simply of 
nations known to the ancients, but of the earliest human life of which 
any traces remain. The old stone age is prehistoric if anything is ; 
but the story of what happened in those far-off millennia is being pieced 
together today so that we can at least follow its broader outlines almost 
as definitely as those of certain aspects of antique history. 

Professor Osborn 's book is an attempt to present this new knowledge 
to the reading public. It is not a book of speculative theories or in- 
terpretations for specialists, although the story is of interest to them ; 
but both by the quality of the text, and by the sumptuous series of 



